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AMUNCLAE A SERPENTIBUS DELETAE 

LEAVING Tarracina and going toward Fundi, after having 
walked the via Appia for four miles, between the skirts of 
Mount Giusto and the banks of the river Canneto, you come to one 
of the issues of the large lake, Fundanus, formed by the numerous 
streams which drain the ample valley surrounding it. This lake in 
ancient times must have occupied a much wider territory than at 
present and must have had much more active and direct communica- 
tion with the sea. The region, which will shortly be traversed by a 
railroad, destined to make it once more, as in the past, the route of 
more rapid communication between Rome and Naples, is now in- 
fected with deadly malaria and has for many scores of years been 
avoided by those travellers who, from Latium, venture as far as the 
coasts of Campania. Yet this same region was famous in the 
Roman era for the fertility of its plains, which, though of a swampy 
nature, yielded the renowned vines which produced the Caecuban 
wine. Likewise, as is proved by the conspicuous ruins of funerary 
monuments along the via Appia, and as is indicated by the story of 
Speluncae (now Sperlonga), where Tiberius came so near to losing 
his life, it was one of the favorite spots among the great and wealthy 
of Rome. 1 Here, too, near the lake of Fundi, is said to have 
flourished the city of Amyclae or Amunclae, whose disappearance 
gave rise to the strangest and most startling stories. 2 

1 Tacitus, Annals, IV. 59 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 39 ; cf. Strabo, V. 233 C. 
From passages in Strabo, loc. cit. ; Pliny, Natural History, XIV. 52, 65 ; Athenaeus, 
Epitome, I. 27; Martial, XII. 17 (cf. XIII. 115), it is demonstrated that the 
Fundana vina were distinct from the Caecubum. Moreover Pliny says that even 
before his time the vines of the ager Caecubus, supported on poplar trees planted 
in this swampy region, had become no longer as famous as they had once been. 
Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist, XXIII. 35. 

2 Isigonus Nicaensis, frag. 17, in Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
IV., p. 437 : Xijirjv elvai MvKXaiav KaXov/iivtjv ml wap' aii-r) ttoTiiv epqpiov, yc tovc evoi- 
Kovvrac OTtprjdfjvai rij( iroXewc <5/d to TrXrfinc tuv vdpoiv. 
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Amunclae, it seems, was a city founded by the Laconians led by 
Castor and Pollux, the two splendid divinities of Sparta. They 
were joined by Glaucus son of Minos, from Crete, who, it would 
seem, fraternized with the natives of the place. The Laconians 
belonged to the Pythagorean sect, which forbade the slaying of 
animals; consequently the founders of the town, being averse to 
killing the snakes which infested the surrounding swamps, were 
exposed to their deadly bites. 3 By means of this tale was explained 
the proverbial phrase tacitae Amyclae, recorded in Lucilius, Cicero, 
and Vergil. Cicero, however, adopted a quite different explanation 
from this. According to him the inhabitants of Amyclae had per- 
ished through a lack of courage, enduring offenses from their ene- 
mies without resistance and, in fact, in perfect silence. According 
to the ancient commentators the version of Lucilius, alluded .to with 
the quotation : Nam scio Amyclas tacendo perisse, 4 was quite similar 
to that of the Roman orator. The version which was supposed to 
have been known to Lucilius was the following: It was said that 
the inhabitants of Amyclae frequently received false reports of the 
approach of the enemy, whereupon, growing tired of being so often 
frightened to no purpose, they promulgated a law by which such 
announcements were forbidden. But one fine day, it seems, the 
enemy actually came, and, as no one dared to warn the imprudent 
people, they fell into the power of their assailants and were slain. 5 

It has been suggested that the story of the Italian Amyclae or 
Amunclae, inasmuch as the town was founded by Laconians, may 
very probably have been a repetition and translation of what had 
already been related concerning Amyclae in Laconia, which, after 
many long wars, fell in the time of King Teleclos into the hands 
of the Spartans. 6 The fact that in other places near Amyclae 
Spartan pioneers settled in ancient times goes far to support this 
hypothesis. Caieta (now Gaeta), according to the source of Strabo, 
was so named by the Laconians, who, in their language, called any 

3 Servius ad Aeneid. X. 564. 

' Cicero and Lucilius apud Serv. ad he. 

5 Servius, he. cit. ; Varro apud Plin. Nat. Hist., VIII. 104 : " in Italia Amynclas 
a serpentibus deletas " (cf. ibid., III. 59) ; Solinus, II. 32. Isigonus (see note 2) 
says that the Amynclaeans were deprived of their own city Aia to w'Xiftoc tuv vdpuv. 
It has been conjectured, however, that the words nv^flof t&v vfipuiv are to be cor- 
rected into tuv byeuv. 

6 The Greek origin of this tale is sustained, for instance, by Nissen, Italische 
landeskunde, II., p. 658. On the other hand, the Roman character of the proverb 
on Amunclae was pointed out by Otto, Romische Sprichworter, 103. Cf. Hirsch- 
feld in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopadie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
sub voce. 
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concavity /eaierai. Formiae, also, must have been a colony belong- 
ing to the same people, and its Laconian name, "Opfua (Hormiae), 
was given to it on account of its good landing. We have no other 
hint concerning the formation of Spartan or Laconian colonies in 
Italy except at Tarentum. 7 For Amyclae, Caieta, and Formiae, we 
are left to depend upon historical reconstructions based upon analogy 
of names and upon grammatical etymologies. 

The mention, moreover, of the Pythagorean sect to which the 
founders of Amyclae, led by the Dioscuri, belonged, puts us easily 
in the way of discovering the origin of these curious tales. Taren- 
tum, 'as is well known, after the disappearance of Pythagoras and 
the persecution of the Pythagoreans, became the citadel of their 
doctrines; and in the fourth century B, C, the Aristotelian philoso- 
pher Aristoxenos of Tarentum, speaking of the natives of Italy 
who had become followers of Pythagoras, mentioned the Messapii, 
the Lucani, and the Romans. 8 And this statement is confirmed by 
the story of King Numa, who, in spite of the nearly two hundred 
years which must have elapsed between him and the Samian philoso- 
pher, was made his disciple in the same manner as the Laconians at 
Amyclae in the times of the Dioscuri and Glaucus. 

It is not necessary, however, to seek in Aristoxenos for the locali- 
zation of the myth of the Dioscuri in the Italian Amunclae; one 
may quite as well consider writers who have followed the same 
directions and criteria. We find mentioned, for instance, and located 
on the borders of the Pomptine marshes and hard by the boundaries 
of the region of which we are speaking, Metabus, lord of Privernum 
and father of the virgin Camilla, and also the swamp, Satura. 9 Now 
it is evident that Metabus is but the localization of the Messapian 
hero, of whom we find another localization in the Latin Messapus, 
sung by Vergil. And as for the atra palus Saturae, also celebrated 
by the Mantuan poet, the Hellenization of the indigenous name, 
Astura, is quite evident. It is altogether easy, in fact, to recognize 
in the swamp Satura the port Saturium, near Tarentum, which 
received its name from Satura, the nymph beloved by Neptune, who 

' Strabo, V. 233 C ; cf. Paulus Diaconus, Epitome of Festus, 83 M, j. v. ; 
Serv. ad Aeneid. VII. 695. The modern name of Mola di Gaeta means, as I 
learned on the very spot, the mill of Gaeta. In our day the town has again been 
christened Formiae. 

8 Aristoxenos, frag. 5, in Miiller, Frag. Hist. Grace, II., p. 273. For a dis- 
cussion of this entire question see my Storia di Roma, J. 1, pp. 16 ff., 287 ff. 

9 The Vergilian myth of Metabus, father of Camilla, is already found in Cato 
apud Serv. ad Aen. XI. 567. Servius, perhaps, like Vergil, had his Ennius before 
him ; that is to say, Cato's master and friend. 
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was the protector of the city. 10 The Italian name, Astura, was made 
Hellenic by a Tarentine writer, just as Amunclae was Hellenized 
into Amyclae. In the same way the name of the neighboring town 
of Sinuessa was changed to the Greek name Sinops. 11 Among the 
writers of Magna Graecia who were most successful in transplanting 
the myths of their fatherland to Latin and Italian soil may be men- 
tioned Livius Andronicus, Pacuvius, and Naevius ; but foremost and 
most efficacious among them was the Messapian, Ennius, who, born 
near Tarentum, was so imbued with the culture of that town as to 
be considered a Tarentine. This fact may well lead us to suppose 
that, even before Lucilius and Strabo, Ennius must have known of 
the localization of the Laconian and Messapian heroes at Privernum, 
Astura, Amyclae, Caieta, and Formiae. 

But it is useless to linger on hypotheses which reveal the truth 
in only a very general way. Rather we shall find it advantageous 
to consider the Greek character of the story and its probable Taren- 
tine origin, and to try to discover which among the legendary tales 
concerning the end of Amunclae is the most ancient and the least 
mingled with fable, and which contains some kind of historical 
nucleus. I say historical nucleus, because no critic, however skep- 
tical, would be justified in asserting that Amunclae is the pure fancy 
of grammarians or antiquaries, or that the name of the sea, of the 
gulf, and of the Amunclani mountains is not derived from a city 
of such a name. Certainly there must have been a time when these 
shores were dangerous for Greek navigators and commerce; 12 and, 
if in the eighth century, B. C, Circe and the Laestrygonians were 
localized in the region of Monte Circello, that proves that the Chal- 
cidian navigators of Cumae and Regium dared not venture too freely 
on the Auruncian, Volscian, and Latin shores, where Graius and 
Latinus were supposed to be Circe's sons, and where Agrius and 
Latinus, according to Hesiod, were masters of the splendid Tyrrhen- 
ians. But the Phocaean navigators from Velia to Massalia and 

10 Vergil, Aeneid, VII. 801 ; cf. Serv. ad he: "alii ' Asturae ' legunt quod si 
est paludem pro flumine posuit, nam haud longe a Terracina oppidum est Astura 
et cognominis fluvius." 

11 The form Amunclae is used, for instance, by Pliny, Nat. Hist., III. 59, 
alongside that of Amynclae, whereas VIII. 104 has Amynclas. ' kfiwuAavic is 
given by Athenaeus, III. 121 a. The best MSS. of Tacitus, Ann. IV. 59, have 
Amunclanus. Solinus, II. 32, reverses the real order of the transition from the 
one name to the other, where he says : " Amunclas quas Amyclas ante Graeci 
condiderant." With regard to the substitution of Sinops for Sinuessa, see Livy, 
X. 21 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist., III. 59- 

12 Cicero, Ad Atticum, II. 13; Horace, Ode, III. 17, 1 ss. ; cf. Pais, Storia 
della Sicilia e delta Magna Grecia, I., p. 258. 
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from Massalia returning to the Aegean Sea could not have helped, 
as they coasted the Italian shores, stopping also on the coasts of the 
gulfs of Caieta and Fundi. Those who stopped at Circeii and at 
Antium, at the mouth of the river on which rose the temple of 
Satricum (Conca), evidently did not avoid the extended and fertile 
shore which was to become famous for the Caecuban vine. 18 Nor 
can we suppose that these shores were left untouched by the active 
navigators of the Greek cities of Campania, especially Cumae, which, 
at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth, had 
political relations with the people on the coast of Latium. That this 
must have been so is shown by the story of Aristodemus Malacus 
and of Aricia in the time of the Etruscan invasions. There is no 
reason, however, for disbelieving in the existence of Amunclae, or 
for rejecting without investigation the account of its sudden 
disappearance. 

It is not now a question of discussing either of the stories of the 
destruction of Amunclae, whether the result of the laziness of the 
silent citizens, or due to the bite of the serpents, which the faithful 
keepers of the Pythagorean doctrines would not take measures to 
prevent. 14 The first of these traditions, perhaps, as we have already 
said, a translation of a Greek story regarding the Peloponnesian 
Amyclae, we have no means of reconstructing with precision. The 
second is a foolish idea of those who insisted in finding in the well- 
known Pythagorean silence the explanation of a pre-existing proverb. 
On the whole, however, while the most recent tradition speaks of 
snakes, the other and more probable tells of wars brought on by 
hostile peoples. How serpents should have been substituted for men 
in the story may be readily understood when we consider that to 
the Latin serpentes corresponds the Greek word "O0et?. Now 
from Hesychius and from Stephen of Byzantium we learn that some 
people, instead of saying Opici, pronounced 'Ofaieoi, and that 

13 It is hardly necessary to mention the passage of Herodotus, I. 167, where 
it is said that the Phocaeans were the first to navigate the Adriatic and the 
Tyrrhenian seas. In regard to the travels of the Massiliots to Rome, see Justinus, 
XLIII. 3, 5, and regarding the travels of the Massiliots to Athens, see Demos- 
thenes, 717)60 7,yv66>nuv, 883 (4, 5). Concerning the mouths of the Tiber, and 
Antium and Circeii, the chief stations of the Greek navigators along the shores 
of Italy, see Pseudo-Scylax, 4 ss. The results of the excavations at Conca 
(Satricum) are given in Notizie degli Scavi, 1896, pp. 23, 69, 99, 167, 190; 
1898, p. 166. 

14 Solinus, II. 32, who probably draws his material from such a source as 
Varro, speaking of the snakes of Amunclae, relates these particulars : " illic 
frequens vipera insanabili morsu braevior haec ceteris quas in aliis advertimus 
orbis partibus ac propterea, dum despectui est, facilius nocet." 
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the Osci were called thus air'o rwv 6'<£e&w. 15 Joannes Lydus, in his 
turn, informs us that 6(f><j>iKi^etv meant to speak the Oscan lan- 
guage. 16 The simultaneous existence of the forms Samnites and 
Saunites, Sabini and Sapini, to indicate people of the same origin, 
explains to us how near to the forms Opicoi and Osci may be that 
of 'OQiicoi. The question whether the cult of the snakes, which is 
characteristic not only of various Italic races of Oscan origin, like 
the Marsi, but also of many other primitive races, both ancient and 
modern, may have given rise to this designation and form, this we 
leave for students of primitive religions to consider. It is never- 
theless a well-established fact that in the cult of the hirpus, of the 
bull, and of the picus is to be found the origin of the names Hirpini, 
Itali, and Piceni. 11 For one part we find it important only to estab- 
lish that the exchange between 'Qttiicoi and "0$«? gave birth to 
the legend. of the serpents, a legend known to Isigonus of Nicaea, 
and already accepted by Varro, among Latin authors, and afterwards 
repeated by the writers who profited more or less directly by the 
writings of this Roman Polyhistor. ls 

If, then, we discard the snakes and the virtues of the Pytha- 
goreans who preferred to be bitten rather than kill them, there 
remain the Opici, the enemies of Amunclae. There remain, that is 
to say, the Ausones, a people of Oscan origin who really inhabited 
the mountains above the plains of Fundi, and above the ager Caecu- 
bus and the swamps near which the town of Amunclae rose. That 
Amunclae should have been destroyed by Oscan people may well be 
admitted; besides, there is the tradition, well known to Vergil, of 
the hero Camers, the son of Volceus and master of most extensive 
lands — 

qui fuit Ausonidum et tacitis regnavit Amyclis. 19 

Nor does the view maintained by the Vergilian commentator, who 
knew that the Ausones, together with the Cretan Glaucus, were sup- 

13 Stephen of Byzantium, .$. v. : 'OttucoI Wvuc 'Ir&Aiac . . . 01 6i "on. '0<junoi a-irb ran 
itpeov. Cf. Hesychius, s. v. 

16 Lydus, De Mensibus, I. 13, says, regarding Laurentum, that it was held by 
some to be an Opic city, « J i?f koa bmr, tuC, uv, nai «c to n'Affioc 6<jxj)iiii^eiv to [iapjiapi^eiv 
'IraAol Xiyovoiv. Cf. Cato apud Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXIX. 14. 

17 The cult of the snakes among the Marsi, who charmed them, is well known. 
See the material gathered by Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, II., p. 454. If I am 
not mistaken the coins of the Peligni hint at the cult of snakes. See Garrucci, 
Monete dell' Italia Antica, tav. 72, no. 28 ss. 

,s In regard to Isigonus, source to Varro, and the most ancient sources of 
Isigonus himself, see Susemihl, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur in der 
Alexandrinerzeit , I., p. 480. 

" Vergil, Aeneid, X. 564. 
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posed to have founded our town, disagree with this interpretation. 
But putting aside mythical names and circumstances, it is well known 
that the mixing and fusion of indigenous populations with foreigners 
has been quite characteristic of many colonies, both ancient and mod- 
ern. The story which Thucydides tells, for example — to keep 
within the limits of Greek colonization — regarding the Greek found- 
ers of the Hyblaean Megara and the Sicels who showed them the 
seat of their new city, leads us to infer that there was such a fusion. 20 
Thus it was that Hellenes and Oscans lived in community at Cumae. 21 
Thus, later, Greeks and Samnites lived together at Neapolis and 
Parthenope. 22 In the times of Ducetius the new generations of 
Sicels, who had been civilized by contact with the Greeks, and had 
become also more numerous and more daring, attempted to supplant 
their masters, or at least to free themselves from oppression. Like- 
wise new generations of Sabellic stock endeavored to overpower 
their kinsmen at Capua and Arpi, where indigenous elements lived 
in community with the Greeks. 23 Similarly, in the case of Amun- 
clae, it is easily understood how the people who dwelt round about 
upon the ramparts of the Apennines, or those who had penetrated 
thither from the valley of the Trerus and the Liris, must have 
swooped down upon the city of the plain, which had prospered above 
all on account of its Hellenic trade. 

A simple glance at the geographic position of Amunclae is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate to us how the life of this town must have 
developed in consequence of those same conditions which created 
the flourishing Pisa, on the Etruscan coast, and Satricum, on the 
coast of the Volscian country. It was the very same conditions that 
caused the prosperity of Aquileia, Altinum, and Venice, and later of 
the neighboring Grado. The Amunclaean swamp, communicating 
with the waters of the sea and offering convenient hiding places and 
defenses against the attacks of the natives, must very early have 
favored the development of a commercial factory, and later of a 
real town; just as the swamp sacred to the nymph, Marica, at the 
mouth of the Liris or Glanis, gave life to Minturnae. It is also 
probable that in ancient times lake Amunclanus, as Isigonus called 
it, or lake Fundanus, as it was later called, was much more exten- 

20 Thucydides, VI. 4. 

21 Velleius, I. 4.2 : Cumanos Osca mutavit vicinia. 

22 Livy, VIII. 22 ss. 

23 The attempt by the Italic Sidicini to conquer the territory of Capua is well 
known. See Livy, VII. 29 ss. Regarding Arpi and the sea towns of Apulia, the 
words of Livy, IX. 13.7 (ad circa 320 B. C.) can be connected with the Greek 
coins of such cities in those times. See Head, Historia Nummorum, p. 37 f. 
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sive, perhaps double the present area. Nor does there seem to be 
any reason to doubt that the lakes S. Puoto and Lungo, which today 
are separated from lake Fondano by a plain about three miles in 
width, formed originally part of a single swamp. That the plain 
surrounding Amunclae was almost entirely occupied by this swamp, 
and that the ground devoted to the culture of the Caecuban vines 
was very restricted, is quite evident from the passage in Pliny where 
it is said that those vineyards had been destroyed partly through 
neglect of the farmers and partly by the narrowness of the ground 
made still narrower by the canal with which Nero purposed to join 
Ostia and Baiae. 24 Then again, the declaration by this same author 
that floating islands existed in this lake leads one to believe that 
there was once a deeper and more extended body of water than 
exists today, and that large quantities of earth have been washed 
into it by the rich torrents flowing down from the surrounding 
mountains. 25 

The progressive filling up of the swamp with earth brought down 
by the streams from the mountains rendered the seat of the Amun- 
claeans less healthy and secure. The same thing happened, as the 
ancients themselves observed and recorded, to other cities situated 
near swamps that had become malignant. 26 It is sufficient to recall 
that the island of Circeii became a peninsula, 27 and that the same 
conditions were repeated on the shores of the Adriatic. Salapia, 
which had become unhealthy in the times of the free Roman repub- 
lic, transported itself a distance of four miles inland. 28 Nor is it 
to be forgotten how, on these very same coasts, Sipontum and then 
Manfredonia struggled in vain against these same topographic con- 
ditions. When Amunclae became a prey of the neighbors who had 
come down from the mountains, it had to be abandoned for the 
same reasons that led to the abandonment of the palisades at the 
estuary of the Sarnus, not far from the region where as early as the 
fifth century, at least, Pompeii and Nuceria arose. For the de- 
stroyed Amunclae, Fundi was substituted. The new city was natur- 
ally built in a dryer region, and, being built by the conquerors, who 

24 Pliny, Nat. Hist., XIV. 61. 

25 Ibid., II. 209. In regard to floating islands in the different lakes of ancient 
Italy (for example, the lakes of Cutiliae and Vadimonis), a research of scientific 
character is still lacking, but there is no reason to doubt what even today many 
conscientious observers in different regions of the world have noted. 

28 Vitruvius, De Architectura, I. 4.12. In regard to the twenty-four cities 
existing in the Pomptine marshes, see Mucianus apud Plin. Nat. Hist., III. 59. 

27 Theophrastus, De Historia Plant arum, V. 8.3, et apud Plin. N. H., III. 
57 ss. ; Varro apud Serv. ad Aen. III. 386. 

2S Vitruv. de Arch., I. 4.12. 
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had come down from the mountains, it arose on the lower slopes of 
Mount Passignano. In like manner the old Minturnae, buried in 
swamps which are now dried up, was succeeded in the Middle Ages 
by the castle of Traetto, built upon a hill. 

Fundi, as is well known, is one of the most noted towns of 
ancient Italy, thanks to the superb girdle of walls of the type called 
also by the ancients cyclopean. Such walls, in the eyes of the 
ancients, as also in ours, were in strong contrast with the more 
modest constructions built of smaller and more regular parallelo- 
pipeds, or with less monumental materials. Such constructions, 
however, do not, as is now generally known, date back to so early 
an age as the ancients supposed. The recent excavations at Norba 
— excavations begun in the hope of finding traces of the very ancient 
city of the so-called Pelasgians — have led to the conclusion that 
such works barely date back to the fifth century, while some of them 
belong to a still later time. 29 When the interest in this kind of 
study and research has increased among us, we shall some day 
examine the walls of Circeii, Signia, Arpinum, Aletrium, and others 
of the many ancient Italian fortifications ; and perhaps we shall suc- 
ceed in unveiling the secret of the age in which they were built. 
For the present we are only left to conjecture that the magnificent 
quadrangular wall surrounding Fundi does not belong to an age 
anterior to the fifth century. The possibility that the city of Amun- 
clae may have been lost to the Greek element and to their indigenous 
allies about this same age is obvious. It was, in fact, in the fifth 
century that the Sabellic tribes of the North conquered the plain of 
Latium and displaced the Etruscans ; while those of the South, hav- 
ing overpowered the Greeks of Cumae and the Etruscans of Voltur- 
num, founded, in that century, the state of Capua. 

The place where the ancient Amunclae stood has not been dis- 
covered. 30 But one day, perhaps, when excavations shall have been 
made, traces of the ancient town may be found in a region near the 
lake of Fundi. Who knows ? Then, very probably, will be brought 
to light the ruins of palisades like those which have been found at 

29 Regarding the excavations at Norba, see the report of L. Savignoni in the 
Proceedings of the Congresso Intemasionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, 1904), 
III., p. 255 ss. 

30 For more or less uncertain and even suspicious indications, see Romonelli, 
TopograHa Istorica del Regno di Napoli (Naples, 1819), p. 409, who, referring to 
Pratilli, mentions a locality called Micano two miles from Terracina, and records 
also a spot named Vasche di Amicle, near the river Canneto. (Quoted by 
Notarianni.) Cf. B. Amante, Memorie Storiche e Statutarie di Fondi (Rome, 
1903), P- 7- 
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Adria, those on which a more ancient Pisa rested, and those which 
the excavations begun by me have demonstrated to exist even in the 
old estuary of the Sarnus, near Pompeii. 31 

31 As soon as the official commission which is in charge of the new excava- 
tions will print the materials sent in by me two years ago, I will discuss the 
palisades excavated in 1903 near the river Sarno, through my initiative and 
orders, and the precious Greek and Italian objects found there. 

Ettore Pais. 



